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is so, and because in science the imagination is subservient to
the main end of discovering universal rules, the imagination
of the scientist represents the world in a way in which the indivi-
dual is as nearly as possible represented as merely instancing
the generalization. That is to say, it is stripped of its individuality
so far as the essentially concrete character of the imagination
will allow; the world is represented as composed of a number
of ultimate units entirely similar to each other, so that the variety
of objects in the world is explicable in terms of the different
ways in which such ultimate units are conjoined with each
other. The world therefore becomes a composition of individuals
which are as nearly as possible imagined as resembling every
other unit. This is natural and inevitable when we realize
the final purpose of science, which is abstraction and general-
ization. And it is futile to complain that it should be so. The
surprising thing would be if it were otherwise. And it is to be
noted that the exercise of the intelligence, concerned with the
formulation of generalizations, does not extrude the imagination
or reduce its activity; it merely restricts it, so far as it can,
to a representation of the world which is consonant with the
abstract process of classification in which science is absorbed,
and which aids and stimulates that process.
We say that the scientific imagination strips the object of
its individuality cso far as the essentially concrete nature of
the imagination will allow', because in reality the effort of the
scientific imagination to hold before itself a representation
of the world as a pure mechanism is only partially successful.
For the imagination is such that it cannot envisage a perfect
mechanism, and will not lose complete hold of concrete indivi-
duality. Our perception of the world is penetrated, to a degree
which we hardly realize, with an anthropomorphic interpreta-
tion, a representation of the world as the scene of the operation
of 'forces' and 'energy* which we represent after the analogy
of our own motor experience.1 That is why we cannot give
1 This matter is further discussed in Chapter in. For an authorita-
tive discussion see Prof. G. F. Stout, Mind and Matter, Chapter n.